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HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


A Humane Idea. 


Count Clary, one of the champion shots of 
France, has offered a well-earned prize to Pro- 
fessor Thysse under the following circumstances. 
It has often been reported in scientific works, 
though less generally in the popular press, that 
thousands of birds perish nightly around the 
great lght-houses while migrating on their way 
north or south. 

One of the most fatal beacons was the Tersch- 
elling Light, which early accounted for more 
victims than any ten guns in the world. It is 
not that the birds dash themselves against the 
glass, but, bewildered by the glare and already 
tired by their oversea flight, they fly round and 
round it till they fall exhausted, either a prey to 
wandering cats or to die through sheer weakness. 

Professor Thysse arranged a system of perch- 
ing rods over the Terschelling Light like the 
rungs of a ladder or a huge spider’s web, and 
this enables an approximate count to be made 
of the weary travellers who avail themselves of 
this new roosting place. On one night it was eal- 
culated that two thousand chaffinches and larks 
slept there, and thus refreshed winged on their 
merry way next morning. 

On another night three thousand field-fares 
were seen, while hardly a dead bird was found, 
whereas the same night other lighthouses with- 
out such perching rods were surrounded by 
heaps of thousands of dead birds. The econtri- 
vance is so simple and so trifling in cost that a 
movement will soon be started to furnish all the 
French lighthouses with these roosts, and this 
example should be promptly followed by other 
countries. [Paris Correspondent London Stan- 
dard. | GaN? 


Good Work with Children. 

A work is carried on in Newburgh, N.Y., which 
every city ought to copy. It is called the ‘‘ Chil- 
dren’s Humane Club.’’ It is not a Band of 
Merey, but an efficient working organization, 


whose officers are men and women. Its president 
is the Rev. Arthur Thompson. Mrs. William 
Venamee has been and is a leading spirit in the 
club, and the second annual mecting was held at 
her home, 158 Grand Street last month. 

The object of the organization is to try to in- 
ceuleate in the minds of the young, a love for 
animals, birds and flowers. 

The Humane Club arranges for and conducts 
monthly meetings of children in the assembly 
room of the Academy, the children coming from 
the various schools of the city. Addresses are 
given on nature and natural history, usually il- 
lustrated with lantern slides, and dealing spe- 
cially with the life of and the care of animals 
and birds. A large number of children are taught 
how to care for animals kindly and intelligently. 
Much suffering of animals comes from ignorance 
and thoughtlessness, and frequent lessons are 
needed to impress on the minds of children facts 
they ought to know and observe. 

The co-operation of the Board of Education 
has been assured and principals of schools have 
been very kind during the year opening the 
schools for the imparting of human education. 
There have been seven public meetings during 
the year, four of which were addressed by Mrs. 
Mary S. Sage of Rochester on birds and certain 
animals. There have been meetings every month 
for the children and the executive committee 
has also held monthly meetings to plan the work. - 

Such a club as this cannot fail to be a great 
benefit to the city of Newburgh and its influence 
must be felt in all the country roundabout. 


instinct and Intelligence. 


It is curious to notice how hard some of our 
learned men try to convince the world that ani- 
mals, meaning, of course, the lower animals, 
have “‘instinct’’ but not ‘‘intelligence.’’? These 
writers are not quite sure where instinet ends 
and intelligence begins, but they wish it to be 
distinctly understood, as one writer has said, that 
‘the word instinct marks off the animal world 
from the human almost as distinctly as the ani- 
mal is marked off from the vegetable.’’ 

The ‘‘animal’’ is so very like the ‘‘human’’ in 
its physical structure that some men of science 
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use thousands of animals in experiments to test 
how much the human being can endure in the 
way of suffering and live, but they do not men- 
’ tion the fact that these animals possess many of 
the mental as well as physical characteristics of 
the human being, or note the striking similarities 
that may be traced between men and the lower 
animals in the emotions of love, hate, jealousy, 
envy, greediness, wounded feelings, homesick- 
ness, ambition, fear, courage, cowardice, playful- 
ness, imagination, and sensitiveness to pain,— 
particularly the latter. 

If these writers who seem to wish to keep the 
status of the fourfooted animals so low, would 
admit that they have intelligence, often to a 
greater degree than that of some of the lowest 
tribes of savages, but that this intelligence is 
limited, we who believe that animals reason, and 
often commit acts that can only be accounted for 
on that basis, would be willing to meet them on 
that plane. 

I have actually heard a bright business man 
question. ‘‘Does a dog think? and that in face 
of the fact that his own dog lying beside him on 
the floor was having such exciting dreams that 
he growled and barked in his sleep, and was 
working his paws as if running. 


An animal never checks its natural impulse 
unless we train it to do so, or drill it into new 
habits, says John Burroughs, in an article on An- 
imal Behavior and the New Psychology. ‘‘A 
man has an impulse to steal or to murder, to 
overeat or to run away from danger; but he 
checks the impulse because he is a man and not 
a mere brute.’’ 

Is that so? Did the Indians check their sav- 
age impulses before they were taught civiliza- 
tion? Are the wild and fierce tribes of savages 
on remote islands of the Pacific checking their 
natural impulses and bringing themselves with- 
out any help into a condition of reasoning, in- 
telligent men and women? It is less difficult to 
teach a dog the difference between right and 
wrong than it is to teach some men. 

Any one who has owned and loved and studied 
dogs, without prejudice must have often seen 
them check their natural impulses to steal, mur- 
der or run away from danger. Any one who 


has had much experience with the uneducated 
classes must often have found boys who seem to 
be more destitute of any moral sense than a 
dog. Man ean rise higher and sink lower in mor- 
al-action than the lower animals, but dogs are 
capable of reaching such a high degree of intel- 
ligence, and of becoming such satisfactory com- 
panions of man as to cause many persons to echo 
the sentiment of the French writer Lamartine, 
who said—‘‘The more I see of men, the better 
I like dogs.’’ 

Mr. Burroughs makes the statement that ‘‘ani- 
mals gain very little knowledge through the eye; 
often the dog does not know his own master by 
sight.’’ 

My dog watched for my home coming at a 
front window. The car stopped a few rods from 
our house. He knew about what hour I would 
arrive and began to watch for me. If the car 
stopped and any other woman got out, he looked 
intently at her, but did not move. When I got 
out, I could just see his little white head behind 
the window pane, and I noticed as soon as I 
stepped on the sidewalk that he started up from 
his position where he was sitting on a chair, 
stretched his neck and looked again to be sure 
it was I, then disappeared. He had gone to the 
kitchen to call the maid to open the door. By 
the time I reached the door he and the maid 
were there to meet me. That he recognized me 
from a distance with closed window and closed 
door between us, was beyond any manner of 
doubt. 


I am inclined to think the tendency of man- 
kind isto believe much what they want to be- 
heve. To judge fairly, and without prejudice is 
a rare quality of character. I happened to attend 
a meeting of the Free Religious Association one 
day and there I heard professors, ministers and 
writers congratulating each other on _ being 
‘‘free’’ from the old religious beliefs. I tried to 
get a clear idea of what their freedom meant to 
them and to the world. There were speeches on 
ethics, science, philosophy, literature. Many 
amusing anecdotes were related, but the only 
word that awoke a responsive chord within my 
mind was an earnestly spoken sentence from 
Paul Revere Frothingham: ‘‘A fundamental 
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need of leading up to justice, is sympathy. You 
ean’t have justice without sympathy.’’ 

I applied this to the hard labor of leading the 
world to show justice to our faithful, useful, 
fourfooted friends, and I said in my heart— 
These people who do not show any consideration 
for animals, who act as if animals were vege- 
tables or machines, are destitute of sympathy. 

To what end is any religious faith, or unfaith 
if it does not teach men to be kind? That was 
a true word that Tennyson put into his poem 
af Maud. 


“But the churchmen fain would kill their church 
As the churches have killed their Christ.” 


I was stopping recently for two weeks in a 
small city where there were, I was told, twenty 
three churches. I was anxious to find a humane 
society, but although I asked at hotels and in 
several popular stores, I could not get any infor- 
mation until just before I left the city when a 
police officer I met told me there was an agent 
of a humane society, but the city was swarming 
with homeless and neglected cats and dogs, 
and that horses were hard-driven in the summer 
when the hotels were full. Twenty three churches 
and no shelter for starving animals! Surely 
it cannot be said in connection with churches 
that they have done much to relieve the suffer- 


ing of the lower animals, or to teach men to be 
kind. 


So many reliable anecdotes illustrating the in- 
telligence of dogs have been given, that those 
who do not wish to believe them much more 
than machines, all acting alike by instincts that 
never show any new developments of character, 
must find it very hard work to stick to their 
convictions.—A. H. S. 


I have never felt the shrinking that some per- 
sons feel for predicating another life for the 
brutes. For me there would be something lack- 
ing in a world without our wise and good ani- 
mals, which I doubt if the angels could fill._— 
‘“The Living Word,’’ page 222, by Elwood 
Worcester. 


(40z0 
LEAGUE DOG IN A GOOD HOME 


Two Boy Scouts. 


Two boys were on their way to school one day 
in June. They walked slowly under the tall 
trees that shaded the village street and as they 
walked one read to the other from a little paper- 
covered book he held in his hands: 

‘‘Before he becomes a scout a boy must prom- 
ise: On my honor I will do my best: 

‘‘1. To do my duty to God and my country 
and to obey the scout law; 

‘*2. To help other people at all times; 

‘3. To keep myself physically strong, men- 
tally awake and morally straight. ’’ 

‘‘Uncle Fred is a ‘scoutmaster,’ you know,’’ 
said Eric Faunce, the larger boy, who had been 
reading. ‘‘He sent me this book and wrote that 
he would like to have me spend a week or two 
with him during my vacation and he would show 
me what the scouts are doing in his troop.”’ 

‘“But you and I were going on a long tramp 
this vacation and we were going to spend the 


Fourth with my cousins,’’ said Jack Mendell, the 


smaller boy. ‘‘You won’t give that up, will 
you???’ 3 

Jack looked almost ready to ery and Eric hast- 
ened to say: 

‘“Of course not, old fellow, I will write to 
uncle right away and tell him I must take my 
tramp and make a visit with you first, and I will 
tell him all about it, how we are going through 
the woods, and to be scouts, and see what adven- 
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tures we can have. Don’t worry. We'll have 
our tramp anyway.”’ 

Just then the school bell rang and the boys 
had to run to get to the school house in time. 

It was a week before Eric heard again from 
his uncle. When he read the letter he had just 
finished his dinner. He uttered a whoop of de- 
light and, letter in hand, ran across the field to 
find his friend Jack. 

Jack saw him coming and ran out of the house 
to meet him. ‘‘Good news,’’ cried Eric as soon as 
he got within shouting distance. ‘‘Great news ! 
Listen !’’ 

By this time he had reached his friend’s side 
and he began eagerly to read his letter. 

‘Dear boy,’’ the letter said, ‘‘you are quite 
right to go with your friend first. Never break 
a promise. That would be very unscoutlike. 
Read law No: 1.’’ Eric stopped, took the little 
book out of his pocket and read: 

‘¢A seout’s honor is to be trusted. If he were 
to violate his honor by telling a lie, or by cheat- 
ing, or by not doing exactly a given task when 
trusted on his honor, he may be directed to hand 
over his scout badge.’’ He put the book back in 
his pocket and turned again to the letter. ‘‘I’m 
hoping you and your friend will both learn to 
be good scouts even if you can’t find a scout- 
master in your village yet and I have a plan to 
propose. Take your tramp with Jack and then 
come to Belton, both of you, and visit me in our 
camp. Don’t hurry. Do your walking early in 
the day and late in the afternoon and take a good 
rest the middle of the day. Be on the lookout all 
along the way for chances to help. You will see 
in law No. 3 that ‘a scout is helpful. He must 
be prepared at any time to save life, help in- 
jured persons and share the home duties. He 
must do at least one good turn to somebody 
every day.’ 

‘When you read this law remember that some- 
body may mean a horse, a cow, a dog, cat or 
bird. They all have a body that can suffer, and 
in law No. 6 it is mentioned especially that ‘A 
scout is kind. He is a friend to animals.’ I 
have sent you this little book because I want you 
to commit each one of the twelve laws printed in 
it to memory. They will help you when you are 
on your journey to know what your duty is. 


They will be guiding posts and lead you along 
the right path.’’ 

Before Erie had finished reading the letter 
Jack was dancing and snapping his fingers and 
when the letter was finished the boys joined 
hands and executed a very lively dance, then 
raced each other to Eric’s house to talk the jour- 
ney over with Mrs. Faunce. 

It was not thought best for the boys to start 
on their walking tour until the last of June, 
then, if all went as they had planned, they would 
spend the Fourth of July with Jack’s cousins and 
after a few days go on and meet Uncle Fred in 
camp. ‘To do this they must walk regularly so 
many miles a day and follow the exact route 
they had studied up on the map. 

It had been great fun to lay out the route 
and it was still better to get together their sim- 
ple camping outfit. Of course they were going 
to sleep out of doors at night unless they were 
driven by rain to the shelter of a barn—that 
was part of the fun, and they were going to 
cook their food by a camp fire if they could find 
a safe place where this could be done. 

They started off with their knapsacks on their 
backs in high spirits one bright morning. As 
they passed out of the village and turned their 
steps into country roads they walked at such a 
lively pace that they were both hot and tired 
by the time they had set for their lunch. 

‘wins wont edoy 9resaid,. Hrie. “°5 Wather 
warned me against walking too far or too fast 
at first. We must go slower this afternoon.’’ 
The boys threw themselves down on the grass 
under a large oak tree on the edge of a piece of 
woodland that they had planned to pass through 
in the afternoon, camping at night on the fur- 
ther side, where they were told there was a small 
farm house. 

‘‘No adventures yet,’’ said Jack. 

‘“We have hurried along so fast we couldn’t 
see anything short of a runaway,’’ answered 
Eric. ‘‘ We can’t expect to find adventures every 
day, I suppose.’’ 

‘*Hark’’ said Jack, ‘‘I thought I heard a ery 
in the woods. It sounded like a dog in distress.’’ 

The boys listened, and both heard a long- 
drawn-out, faint but pitiful wail. 
said Erie. 


‘*Come on,”’ 
‘*Follow the sound. It’s over in that 
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direction. Don’t go too fast; listen as we go.”’ 

They went carefully through the undergrowth 
and stopped. Erie whistled and again they 
heard nearer the wail of a dog. Following the 
sound they came upon a pitiful sight—a small 
dog with its foreleg caught in a cruel steel trap. 
The dog had evidently been there more than one 
day for he was so exhausted with his struggles 
to be free and with his suffering from thirst and 
pain that he could only wag his tail very feebly 
and utter faint whining cries when the boys 
reached him. 

‘“‘This is awful,’’ exclaimed Jack. ‘‘ Whoever 
set such a trap as that ought to be put in Jail. 
I’d just like to fasten him in it himself and let 
him see how he likes it!’’ . 

‘‘The question is, can we pry it open?’’ said 
Eric. ‘‘ We’ve left all our things under the oak 
tree except my big jackknife. I’ll try that—I 
don’t care if I do break it if I can only get that 
thing off the dog’s leg. 

The boys tried, first one and then the other, 
and at last, to their joy the teeth of the trap 
were pried apart far enough to release the 
swollen and bleeding leg. The little dog tried 
to walk, but he staggered with weakness and fell 
over on his side. Eric took him up in his arms 
and the boys made their way back to the oak 
tree. They had taken care to camp beside a lit- 
tle brook, and they found, when they put the 
dog down close to the water in order to bathe his 
leg, that he was almost dying of thirst. They 
let him drink as much as they thought safe, then 
took him up and laid him on the grass under the 
tree while they bathed his leg with a piece of 
soft old cotton they had brought along with 
them in case of accident. 

In the excitement of rescuing the dog the boys 
had forgotten their hunger, but now that the 
dog lay close beside them resting comfortably 
and looking at them with grateful eyes they be- 
gan preparations for their dinner. Their moth- 
ers had packed in two water-proof bags, and 
nicely done up in waxed paper enough good 
home fare to last for several days. The boys 
took out a package of sandwiches and as soon as 
they began to eat, the little dog’s tail began to 
wag and he looked eagerly at the boys, plainly 


telling them that he was very hungry too. As 
one sandwich after another disappeared, the 
boys looked in dismay at each other. 

‘“Give him some pilot bread,’’ said Jack. ‘‘He 
can’t have all our sandwiches. I don’t believe 
we ought to let him eat all he wants any way for 
he acts as if he was pretty nearly starved.’’ 

‘‘How dark it’s growing!’’ said Eric. “*The 
trees are so thick we can’t see the west, but I 
believe a shower is coming up, and if that’s the 
case we would better go out on the road and 
look for a barn. It is too late for us to reach 
that farm house the other side of the woods, 
now.’’ 

The boys started up and packed their bags; 
then they looked at the little dog, who had strug- 
gled to his feet and was standing holding up his 
wounded paw, watching their every movement. 

‘“We can’t leave him behind,’’ said Erie, 
‘‘though I wouldn’t wonder if he belonged 
around here and was just having a run in the 
woods when he was caught in that wicked trap.’’ 

‘‘T’m glad we smashed it all to pieces,’’ said 
Jack. ‘‘Do you think the dog can walk?’’ 

‘We'll let him try,’’ said Erie, “*then if he 
limps too badly we’ll take turns carrying him. 
It’s lucky he isn’t very heavy. We passed a 
house not far back. I hate to take a step back- 
ward, but we never could find our way through 
this wood in the dark.’’ 

The boys turned back; in a few minutes they 
found the little dog was too lame and too weak 
to walk, so, Eric being the larger and stronger, 
took the dog in his arms and they hurried to- 
ward the house they had seen, hoping to get 
under the shelter of a barn or shed before the 
heavy, black cloud let down its waterfall. Just 
as they ran under the shelter of an open wood- 
shed the storm burst; torrents of rain fell, and 
the wind shook the building they had taken shel- 
ter in. The heavy thunder and vivid lightning 
were enough to make the boys look at each other 
with startled eyes and exclaim,—-‘‘Gee, aren’t 
we lucky not to be in the woods now!’’ 

‘Thanks to our adventure with this little fel- 
low,’’ said Eric, holding closer in his arms 
the dog. ‘‘He’s shaking like a leaf. My dog 
Prince is afraid of thunder. We always let him 
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come in the room with us and lie under the 
couch when there is a thunder storm.’’ 

After awhile the fury of the storm abated. 
The shed was connected with the house; a door 
opened and a woman’s voice called them: ‘‘ Come 
into the kitchen, boys. I’ve only just spied you 
out. When did you come? Did you get wet?’’ 

The boys were very glad to be invited into 
the house. It was still dark and raining stead- 
ily and they could not help wishing themselves 
in the cheerful shelter of a home. As they 
passed into the kitchen, Eric still holding the 
little dog in his arms, the woman exclaimed: 
‘““Why! whose dog is that? It looks like Mrs. 
Potter’s little Merry—it 1s Merry,’’ she said, as 
the little dog began to wag his tail violently. 
‘‘Where did you find him? Mrs. Potter’s little 
Jennie has eried herself sick over losing him. 
You didn’t steal him, I hope. If you did you’ve 
nearly killed that child.’’ 

The woman was so excited and talked so fast 
she did not give Eric a chance to explain, but as 
soon as she paused a moment he spoke up 
quickly and told her the whole story of Merry’s 
rescue. The kind woman fairly cried when he 
told her about the dreadful trap and how near 
the dog was to dying of terror and pain and 
thirst and hunger. 

**T have always said it was wicked to set those 
traps. My husband will be home soon,’’ she 
said, “‘and he will drive right over to the Pot- 
ter’s and carry Merry; it’s only a mile, and it 
will make them so happy. You must both stay 
here tonight, boys. I’ve got a room you can 
have and it will be better than sleeping in a 
barn or on the wet ground.”’ 

The boys very gratefully accepted; the rain 
continued to fall, and a good supper, and bed 
under a snug roof, were more tempting than 
camping out in the woods. 

The next morning, after a good breakfast 
which their kind hostess had insisted upon giv- 
ing them, the two boys started on their. way. 
But they were not early enough to escape a eall 
from the grateful little girl whose dog they had 
rescued from a cruel death. Mr. Potter drove his 
daughter in a two-seated carry-all and when he 
found the boys were just starting for a distant 


village, he begged them, since they refused any 
other reward, to let him take them a half day’s . 
drive on their way. As his horse was a fast 
traveler they got over so much ground it quite 
made up for the lost time. 

They had no exciting adventure the rest of 
that day or the day following, though they were 
interested to see how many little things hap- 
pened along the way which gave them a chance 
to carry out Scout Law No. 3—‘‘a Scout is help- 
ful. . . he must do at least one good turn to 
somebody every day.”’ 

They did not one, but many little things that 
were kind acts as they passed on their way 
through country and town. They stopped a 
large boy from teasing a little boy and talked to 
him until he was ashamed and promised not to 
be so mean again. They spoke to a man who 
was beating his horse because the horse could 
not pull a heavy load up a hill; they put their 
shoulders to the wagon and pushed until the 
discouraged horse was encouraged to pull a 
little harder, and when the driver put down his 
whip and got out and walked and helped the 
boys push, they felt very happy. 

Several boys were stoning a dog and the poor 
creature was growing so wild and so angry he 
would soon have flown at his tormentors; then 
the cruel ery of ‘‘mad dog’’ would have been 
raised and the homeless, frightened dog would 
very likely have been stoned or beaten to death. 
Kric ran in among the boys and begged them to 
listen to him. He took a cake out of his bag and 
coaxed the dog to him, while Jack ran into a 
store and got a pan of water. When the boys 
who had been stoning him saw how greedily the 
poor dog drank, as if he were nearly choked with 
thirst, and how gratefully he looked up in his 
kind friends’ faces and wagged his tail, they 
began to pat him, and one boy said he would 
take him home. 

‘“What made you fellows stop and interfere 
with us?’’ one boy asked. 

Hric took out his little book. ‘‘Did you ever 
hear of the ‘Boy Scouts’? he asked. 

All the boys answered together, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

‘“Then listen to this,’’ Erie said, and he read 
to them: ‘‘Law 6: A Scout is kind. He is a 
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friend to animals. He will not kill nor hurt 
any living creature needlessly, but will try to 
save and pretect all harmless life.’’ 

‘“T wish we could be Scouts,’’ one of the boys 
said. ‘‘I hear they have great fun going into 
the woods and learning things about trees and 
animals.’ 

‘*T’ll write down all your names,’’ said Eric, 
‘fand I’ll ask my unele to see if he can’t get a 
scout master for this town, then I[’ll let you 
know what he says.’’ 

““T’ve got a story book about dogs I’ll send 
you,’’ said Jack, turning to the boy who had 
adopted the homeless dog, ‘‘and when you’ve 
read it you can pass it on to the other boys.’’ 

The two Scouts went on their way, leaving be- 
hind them four thoughtful boys, and a happy 
dog. 

They reached the village where they were to 
visit Jack’s cousins the first day of July. The 
cousins had planned a very noisy Fourth. They 
were going to borrow a cannon which they 
meant to fire at midnight and every hour up to 
daylight. They were waiting for Eric and Jack 
to go with them and buy cannon crackers and 
torpedos and horns, with which they were to 
make ‘‘the biggest noise they ever had had.’’ 
Eric and Jack had both been taught that a noisy 
Fourth was not the happiest Fourth for anybody 
and they had to try to make their cousins under- 
stand why they would not join them in this way 
of celebrating. 

‘“Oh, nonsense!’’ said Tom. ‘‘Let those who 
don’t like it shut up their ears.”’ 

‘“You’re afraid!’’ Cousin Tom said. 

‘“Yes,’’ answered Eric, ‘‘I am afraid, but not 
the way you think Iam. I’m not afraid of hurt- 
ing myself; I’m afraid of how we may hurt 
other people.’’ 

‘ Jaisten,”’ said. Eric. 71) tell. you what 
happened in our town. A man and his boy 
wanted and meant to have a good big noise the 
night before the Fourth. Some one told them a 
woman in a house near by was very sick and the 
noise would disturb her. He said it was all non- 
sense, and about midnight he fired off his cannon. 
It woke her out of a sleep that was the crisis of 
her disease and gave her such a shock that she 
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died that night. Now I say that man killed 
her.’’ 

‘“Well, there’s no one sick round here that ! 
know of,’’ said Tom. 

‘“You may be sure,’’ answered Hric, ‘‘there 
are little babies that will be waked up and per- 
haps frightened into sickness, and there will be 


? 


men and women tired out with the work of the 


day before who will suffer if they lose their sleep. 
It’s selfish! It’s amusing yourself in a way that 
makes other people suffer, and we have no right 
to do that. If you are going to celebrate the 
Fourth that way I shall go on to Uncle Fred, for 
I can’t be a good Scout and do anything that 
hurts anybody. If you’ll giveit up, Jack and I 
will get up a jelly Fourth in some way that 
won’t hurt any one and that will make us all 
feel a lot better when the day is over.”’ 

Tom stood thinking for a moment. Then he 
said, ‘‘ All right; go ahead. I’ll give up the big 
noise and join you in what you eall a ‘civilized’ 
Fourth. ’’ 

Eric and Jack had the hearty approval of 
Tom’s mother and father, who were both dread- 
ing a noisy and dangerous Fourth, and all to- 
gether they planned a day that began at a rea- 
sonable hour, giving tired people a chance to 
sleep, and ended with some beautiful fireworks 
in the evening. | 

What the boys did when they went on their 
way to join Uncle Fred in the Scouts’ Camp, 
and how they saved a little cottage from de- 
struction, we shall have to leave for another 
story. Ay HES: 


The Hospitable Cat. 
(By Edith Carrington.) 

In the country town of Stratford-on-Avon, 
there lives a little tabby puss who is as good as 
she is pretty. It is her great pleasure to show 
charity towards cats in distress who have not 
so good a home as herself. One day she was 
Seen to bring a lost, starving kitten to the back 
door, and to stand by looking pleased while he 
ate her own supper. At another time she 
brought a black-and-white cat into the house, | 
and not only shared her meal with the stranger, 
but also her comfortable arm-chair by the fire. 
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The mistress of this kind puss was surprised 
one night before going to bed to see two cats 
curled up in the chair, instead of one, and she 
noticed that though the weather was then fine, 
a violent storm with drenching rain came on in 
the night. Did her own puss, as many creatures 
ean, feel that the storm was coming, and pity 
her homeless black-and-white friend, whose 
thoughtless people had gone off for a holiday and 
left her behind? It is sad to think that many 
people forget their poor pussies when they go 
away to enjoy themselves. 

I think that the gentle, loving puss, who did 
her best for her little neighbor, set an example, 
don’t you? 

Another young Tom cat in the same place 
seemed to feel the need of a brother, as he was 
the only puss saved out of a litter of five. He 
struck up a warm friendship with a poor little 
Tommy, whose home was not so good as his own, 
brought him into the house, made him welcome 
at his own meal-times, and invited him upstairs 
to share his master’s bed, where he usually slept. 


CARE OF OUR | 


USEFUL FRIENDS | ad 


A Happy FAMILY 


Belonging to Mrs. H. C. Briggs, Vice-president 
George H. Gould Memorial Shelter for 
Animals, Brockton, Mass. 


The Providence, R.1., Animal Rescue League. 


Nearly a year ago, a visitor from Providence, 
R. I., came to the Animal Rescue League of Bos- 
ton and expressed a great wish to have a similar 
work done in her city. She said she was willing 
to devote time and money to get such a work es- 
tablished. The result proved again the declar- 
tion we have often quoted made by HKmerson,— 
‘“Nothing is impossible to the man who can will. 
Is this necessary? This should be. Such is the 
law of success.”’ 

There are often things that are necessary for 
the well-being of a family, a neighborhood, a 
community, but there is not always any one per- 
son with a strong enough will or determination 
to accomplish the needed good. It is not enough 
to wish, faith needs the accompaniment of work. 

The wish expressed by Miss Diman was fol- 
lowed by effort. Meetings to consider the forma- 
tion of a Rescue work were ealled, one of which 
was addressed by Mrs. Huntington Smith, foun- 
der and president of the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston, and this spring the work has been es- 
tablished. 

The principal officers are Prof. Walter G. 
Everett, president; Mrs. Preston H. Gardner, 
secretary, and Guy F. Strickler, 18 Medway St., 
Providence, is treasurer. A tea was given on 
Thursday, May 15, at the society’s headquarters 
on Richmond Street, and a considerable sum 
was realized for the summer work. The recep- 
tion committee were Mrs. Preston H. Gardner, 
Miss Diman, Miss Blanchard and Miss Sears. 


Providence now has its shelter for homeless 
animals. Worcester, New Bedford, Stoneham, 
Pittsfield (The Berkshire Animal Rescue 
League) all have an Animal Rescue League to 
which animals can be taken and humanely put to 
death, if good homes cannot be found for them, 
but there are many other cities where as yet no 
provision is made for dogs or eats that are home- 
less or neglected. Springfield, we believe, nas no 
shelter for dogs and cats, unless it may be a city 
dog pound, which is not apt to be humanely con- 
ducted. We have heard of no shelter work be- 
ing done in Greenfield, Holyoke, Fall River, 
Lynn, Lowell, but we are hoping that not many 
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more years, will pass by before any city or town 
will be ashamed not to provide a comfortable ref- 
uge, and a rescue work for these animals that 
need and should have kind consideration shown 
them. We do not ask to have money collected 
and spent for keeping alive dogs or cats that can- 
not be placed before many days in good homes. 
We do not believe it is right to spend money in 
herding together a lot of discontented animals 
that are pining for freedom, but we are sure it 
is a duty to make some provision whereby they 
shall not be allowed to suffer and starve, or to 
multiply to such an extent as to become a nui- 
sance. This is work the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston is trying to do,—get a shelter started 
for animals in every city and town, by persuad- 
ing humane men and women to organize a s0- 
ciety (they may eall it what they like)—for the 
express purpose of taking from the streets and 
from owners who are not caring for them, home- 
less and neglected dogs and cats, also old and dis- 
abled horses. So far ten societies have been 
started through the influence, encouragement 
and help of the parent society—The Animal 
Rescue League of Boston. 


Bob, the Fire Horse. 


Arigt Cred Br 

Bob, the pet and pride of the El Paso fire- 
men, 1s twenty four years of age, and has a rec- 
ord for service well performed, that is a splen- 
did object lesson to many humans. 

He has made more than two thousand runs, 
and if the hose he has pulled were connected 
and laid in a straight line, it would cover many 
thousand miles. For over fourteen years, 
Bob helped pull Hose Cart No. 2, and now 
that younger and fleeter horses are used, in ad- 
dition to newer and improved appliances, 
Bob has been honorably retired. 

The Chief sometimes drives him around town, 
much to Bob’s delight, and he prances and 
struts, as though he were but a two-year old. 
Owing to his trick of getting into the oat-bin, 
a lock has to be in constant use, and when the 
fire alarm sounds, Bob is immediately, ‘‘at 
attention’’ and his chain is now wired to pre- 
vent him from breaking through and attending 
the fire in spite of all opposition. 


Friends 


Bos 
Beside his stall, he has also at the central sta- 
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tion, the run of the yard, where he “‘receives.’’ 
Getting away from him is a task, as he persists 
in peeping into all packages and pockets, in 
search of candy, cookies, apples, and other deli- 
cacies. 

When on duty he would sneak over to the 
home of John T. Sullivan, (who drove him for 
years and whom he loves devotedly) and de- 
mand cake, or some refreshment, then return 
to his post with an innocent air. 

When Bob becomes too aged even to drive 
around at times, he will be placed in a pasture, 
eared for until claimed by death, a time that 
all. who know and love him, hope will be far dis- 
tant. 

Your horses, dogs and eats suffer much as 
you do yourself from the heat and need water 
frequently. Do not forget to give it to them. 
Put out a dish for the birds. A large, shallow 
bowl may be half buried in the grass and kept 
filled with little trouble. 
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A New York paper says that a woman shop- 
per’s discovery of a hat trimmed with six hum- 
ming bird wings, offered for sale in a department 
store window, led to activities on the part of the 
State Conservation Commission and the Nation- 
al Association of Audubon Societies which cul- 
minated in large seizures of plumage illegally of- 
fered for sale throughout the city. The seizure 
includes 900 humming birds, many gulls, herons 
and swifts. The law, which bird lovers succeed- 
ed in having passed at Albany 18 months ago, 
provides a fine of $25 for each piece of plumage 
offered for sale. 


As long as wild animals are kept imprisoned, 
such accidents as the following are likely to oc- 
eur. : 

The young lion which Princess Albert Radsi- 
will (Dorothy Deacon of Newport and Boston) 
made famous at the Skating Club ball, sprang 
upon a child at the Zoo. In a specially con- 
structed jungle in the Zoo the lion has been al- 
lowed to roam at large. The 4-year old child of 
Count Macchi, a widely known diplomat, who re- 
cently was Italian minister to Argentina, strayed 
from its nurse and toddled into the ‘‘jungle’’ to 
pet the lion. Suddenly the beast attacked the 
little one, causing the wildest excitement among 
a crowd of spectators. Women fainted and men 
shouted for help. Finally some keepers beat 
the animal off and rescued the child. This lon 
is one of the two wild beasts with the aid of 
which ‘‘Princess Dolly’’ caused the greatest 
sensation of the society season, riding into the 
ball room in the character of a lion tamer seated 
in a chariot drawn by a thoroughbred pony and 
reclining between a magnificent leopard on one 
side and on the other a young lion. Neither ani- 
mal was muzzled or fettered, and ‘‘ Princess 
Dolly’’ was prodigal in her caresses and sweet 
meats. But a guard with revolver, dagger and 
whip followed close behind, keeping a watchful 
eye on every movement of the pair. 


Give your dog a chance to eat both morning 
and night. Don’t let him get so hungry he will 
bolt his food. It is better for all animals to be 
fed and watered oftener than to take too much 
at one time. 


Bungalow Notes. 


Pine Ridge, May 30.—After many days of 
clouds and rain, we have had one perfect spring 
day—a day for outdoor living in the garden, 
fields and woods. 

We have had a terrible scourge of caterpillars 
and other devastating insects. A flock of black 
birds have done valiant work trying to lessen the 
numbers of our enemies, but they evidently 
found a steady diet of hairy, wriggling worms 
tiresome and they have been showing their pret- 
erence for a mixed diet in a curious manner. 


I was looking out on the bird table 
one day when I saw a blackbird fly 
down on the table and look on the as- 


sortment of crumbs and crusts and pieces of bis- 
cuits with a careful eye. As he stood with head 
bending over I saw to my surprise that he was 
holding in his bill a brown mass of something 
which looked hike worms. Before I had a chance 
to get near enough to see if the food he was hold- 
ing in his bill was worms, he crowded his mouth 
full of bread to the very end of the bill and flew 
away. 

I kept very still and watched. In a moment 
another blackbird alighted on the table; this one 
certainly had a hairy caterpiller hanging down 
each side of his mouth, still alive. He managed 
to pick np a few pieces of bread in what I called 
the front of his bill and flew away with his sup- 
ply of bread and meat. 

I called the Man-of-the-Bungalow and he came 
to the window and we both looked on for fifteen 
or twenty minutes. During that time, there 
came to the table at least one blackbird a minute 
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and sometimes three came together. On one of 
these occasions one blackbird dropped a good- 
sized beetle on the table, probably thinking it 
would be easier to take the bread first, but he lost 
it, for another blackbird who had come to the 
table with an empty bill, snatched up the beetle 
and flew away with it. 


It seemed quite lke the way human beings 
eo marketing, getting their flesh food at one 
place and going to another for bread. The black- 
birds stayed with us more than a week and did 
not go entirely away until the spraying of the 
trees was begun, but a few must have stayed be- 
hind when the flock went for I saw two this 
morning, visiting the bird table and I heard 
their pleasant note in the trees before I saw 
them. 


We have dreaded very much the spraying of 
the trees as we cannot help fearing some birds 
will get the poison. We cautioned the men to 


watch with great care for birds’ nests and we. 


shall look to see if any dead birds have fallen in 
the woods. 


A chippy has her nest not far from the bunga- 
low and as I was standing outside the porch, 
close to the bird basin this morning, she flew 
right in front of me and waded into the water 
without the slightest fear of me. I should think 
she stayed in the water, splashing about in great 
comfort, about five minutes, as any rate it seemed 
so to me, as I was standing in the hot sun and 
did not like to move for fear of shortening her 
bath. 


Some friends who are great bird-lovers came 
to the bungalow, May 26 and we took a ‘‘bird 
walk’’ around the Pine Ridge grounds and across 
Jenney’s Lane to the woods bordering the 
Charles River. It was in these woods that IT 
heard for the first time the exquisite song of the 
veery, sometimes called Wilson’s thrush, some- 
times the tawny thrush. Of this bird F. Sehuy- 
ler Matthews says :— 


‘‘Nelson considers the veery’s song the most 
spiritual one of all the wild-wood singers and 
perhaps he is right, for he sings a vesper hymn 
to the dying day and unless he stirred the deep- 
est feelings of the heart at such a solemn hour, 


we could never have had these beautiful lines 
from the pen of Dr. Van Dyke: 


“The moonbeams over Arno’s vale in silver flood were 
pouring, 

When first I heard the nightingale a long-lost love 
deploring, 

So passionate, so full of pain, it sounded strange and 
eerie; 

I longed to hear a simpler strain—the wood-notes of 
the veery. 

But far away, and far away, the tawny thrush is 
singing ; 

New England’s woods at close of day with that clear 
chant are ringing; 

And when my light of life is low, and heart and flesh 
are wealy, 

I fain would hear before I go the wood-notes of the 
veery.” 


We stood, my friends and I, spell-beund as — 
the silvery sweet cadenza echoed through the 
woods. We did not move until the sounds grew 
more and more distant and finally seemed to 
float and die away across the river. It seemed to 
me as I went back through the woods to the 
bungalow something to have lved for—to have 
heard the song of the veery. A HES: 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES a 


A great deal of interest has been expressed in 
the announcement of a bequest to the Animal] 
Rescue League which promised to be a large one 
as, according to newspaper accounts, there were 
nearly $500,000 to be divided between ten so- 
cleties. 

This sounded well, but here is the other 
story. First, we have received no official an- 
nouncement of this bequest. Second, we 
hear that the nephew of Miss Ewen, the 
testator, is going to contest the will, and 
third,—instead of $500,000 we hear the whole 
amount is not over $350,000. Moreover, it may 
be two years before the estate is settled. . Of 
course if we get a tenth of $350,000 it will be a 
great help, but meanwhile we have our current 
expenses to meet and we cannot borrow money 
on unpaid bequests, even if we thought it good 
financial policy to do so. 
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We are often told that the Animal Rescue 
League is ‘‘rich.’’ We would be glad to know 
where our riches lie. We keep in the bank or in 
investments only enough money for our safety. 
We could not carry on our work three months 
with the interest of our invested funds, and if 
it were not for donations, bequests, membership 
fees, entertainments given in our behalf and our 
annual fair we should be obliged to curtail our 
work to a serious extent. We live, one might 
say, from hand to mouth. 

So many and so urgent are the calls made up- 
on us in every branch of our work that we are 
constantly confronted with the need of more 
agents, more receiving stations, more space for 
our work for horses. 

We have been directly or indirectly the means 
of starting ten other shelters for animals—ten 
societies doing rescue work have received advice 
and in some cases more substantial assistance 
from us. Most of these societies had members 
who were helping our work and who now turn 
their help into their own locality, which is quite 
right. Where men or women can afford to give 
but little, that little should be given to advance 
good work in their own neighborhood. ‘‘ Charity 
begins at home,’’ but it should not end there 
when there is money enough to help outside our 
own circle. 

The Animal Rescue League of Boston spends 
large sums in every-day practical work that is 
a benefit not only to its own city and surround- 
ing towns, but to the world at large, and we 
need all the support we can get. We are not 
laying up for the future, we are working, and 
working hard, in the present. We invite people 
to examine our work carefully. It will bear the 
most thorough scrutiny. We deserve help and 
we need all we can get. 


Cordial Praise from England. 


[From the Animals’ Friend of London, edited by 
Ernest Bell.] 

We have received the fourteenth annual re- 
port of the Boston Rescue League. 
terprise, Mrs. Huntington Smith, whose little 
volume of stories we review in another column, 
is the leading spirit, and this report of the work 


Of this en-— 


accomplished increases our respect and admira- 
tion for all who have a hand in it. 

To have actually taken 32,793 animals from 
the streets or from individuals, and to have 
cared for them in the best possible way, is the 
matter-of-fact summing up of the work done; 
but to read straight through the report of some 
forty pages, pausing here and there at the excel- 
lent pictures of happy, rescued creatures, is to 
get some vital understanding of what the di 
statistics mean. We learn the reasons why it is 
better to take such a course of action with regard 
to the destitute and suffering creatures who, in 
thousands, pass through the gateway of the 
League; and we see what a comfort the place 
has been to hundreds of men, women and chil- 
dren, the owners and helpers of animals. 

The Boston League has, in short, set an ex- 
ample for other cities and countries to follow. 
Have we in England, we ask, after reading the 
report, any house of refuge for animals ¢com- 
parable to this? It is a work yet to be accom- 
plished. Meanwhile let us remind our friends 
and acquaintances in the States that they should 
give all the practical help they can to this very 
practical and admirable League, the address of 
which is 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Perpetually Endowed 'Stall. 


About two years ago we told in this magazine 
of a gift which had been made to the Home of 
Rest for Horses near London, of $5,000 to en- 
dow a stall in that Home. The interest of this 
sum was to be used only for the board and care 
of horses in this memorial stall. 

This fine expression of love and pity for the 
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abused horse has been duplicated. <A ‘‘Friend’’ 
sent last month a cheek for $5,000 to Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest for Horses, to be invested and the 
interest used for the support of horses needing 
rest and care. 

We now have in our Home of Rest one per- 
petually endowed stall. We wish that other 
stalls might be endowed in the same way. 

We have eight ‘‘Memorial Stalls,’’ a hundred 
dollars having been given to place a tablet over 
each of the stalls, and several of these stalls are 
partly supported by those who paid for them, 
by gifts through the year. This has been a great 
help to us, and we are most grateful, but the 
support is, of course, uncertain, while a gift such 
as we have just received insures the support of 
one stall perpetually. 

There may be four, there may be ten horses to 
enjoy the hospitality of this stall in the course of 
one year. What a source of comfort it should be 
to the giver to know that all through the year, 
winter and summer, some faithful horse is en- 
joying rest and peace, good feed, kind eare, 
through her generous compassion. 


ut 


PETERS ut 


Dear Mr. Smith: In sending my little offer- 
ing for two copies of the ‘‘ Four-footed Friends’’ 
for the coming year, I add the appreciative words 
of a young niece to whom I send one copy. 

‘‘T love the stories and accounts in ‘Our-foot- 
ed Friends’ and am so much obliged to you for 
sending it to me. I certainly do think that ‘The 
Animal Rescue League’ does an enormous 
amount of good. With best wishes, Yours sin- 
cerely.—E. H.’’ 


Christopher Columbus. — 

Christopher Columbus is my cat. He is a very 
large black Angora with one white spot on his 
neck. I named Christopher Columbus, ‘‘Chris’’ 
for short, because he is such an explorer. The 
first night I had him, he hid in one of our libra- 
ry bookeases. 

Once when we were out of town for the sum- 
mer, Christopher fell into a pond and when he 


came home crying he was so covered with mud, 
that father did not recognize him, but 
thought he was a stray cat until he saw my name 
on his collar. Chris will be five years old on the 
fourteenth of next July. Every year, I give him 
a birthday cake with candles on it. One morn- 
ing Chris was chasing a bird out on our piazza 
roof and when the bird flew away, Chris, who 
thought he could fly too, tried to go after him, 
and fell off the roof, but was not hurt. Every 
summer he goes away with us. He prefers the 
country to the city, because he can run around 
as much as he likes, and also because there are 
not so many dogs. Christopher has no objection 
to the dog in his own family, however, and one 
can often see a funny little procession of three 
going down our street,—my mother, the dog, and 
the cat. Chris has a remarkable appetite. He 
will eat anything from mice to canned peaches; 
he loves asparagus and will ery for cookies and 
and candy. 


my 


Edwin H. Woods, (aged 13). 


I enclose two photographs that may interest 
you. One is of an elephant ‘‘ a piling teak’’ in 
Rangoon in Burmah. This is such hard work 
that the elephants only work from six to nine 
A. M. and from three to six P. M. It is wonder- 
ful to see them, they are so intelligent and when 
a log gets stuck in the ‘‘studgy, squdgy ereek’’ 
they try to move it with their tusks and if that 
doesn’t succeed they get down and push it with 
their foreheads. This other very dark picture 
is of the Pinjrapol, or home for animals, Bom- 
bay. If you look closely you can see the words 
‘“Bombay Pinjrapol’’ over the gate. These pinj- 
rapols (I also saw one in Ahmedabad) are ref- 
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uges for sick and stray birds and animals. I 
never saw such a strong argument for humanely 


killing unwanted animals! They are crowded 
together, the lame, the halt, and the blind, and 
do not look or seem happy. However, as Hindus 
Janis and Buddhists do not believe in taking 
life, but will let an animal live and suffer, these 
pinjrapols do a lot of good for otherwise the 
poor animals would be left to die in the streets. 
The pinjrapols are kept up by Janis and cover 
several acres, in Bombay. The Janis are strict 
vegetarians and it is said the Jani priests are so 
afraid of taking life that they sweep the path 
in front of them for fear of treading on any liv- 
ing thing.—| Extract from letter from Mrs. Ar- 
thur T. Hooper from Singapore. | 


CATS BOARDED 
AT 
TABBY-CAT INN 


Here your pet will receive the same care as in 
your home. Freedom of the house, and large 
out-door runs make him happy and _ contented. 


LILLIAN E. WHITNEY 
58 Plympton St., Harvard Square, Cambridge 


BIRDS BOARDED 


Only place of the kind exclusively for birds. Sick 
birds treated, personal attention. Reasonable rates; 
references. Birds for sale. 

PAMELIA C. DEAN, 
120 Chandler St., Boston. 


THE ARK 


Birds, Cats, Dogs and all Small Pets Boarded 
Dogs Trained and Housebroken 


_M. C. DOWNES, May St., Jamaica Plain 


Telephone Jamaica 1549 


LOVE YOUR PETS 


Prove it by feeding them the 
best. Bear in mind 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Dog and Puppy Bread 


is made and medicated for easy 
digestion for your puppies and 
dogs. 

Don’t take anyone’s word for quality. 
will decide. Try him with Dr. Daniels.’ 
make the choice. 

Dr. Daniels’ Dog and Cat Remedies 
can be had at all Riker Stores and some others. 
We could tell you why they are the best but a trial 
is convincing. Book on Feeding and Care free. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 122 Milk St., Boston 


The dog 
He will 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER STREET 
Telephone, Oxford 244 


Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


ESTABLISHED 1859 
J. S. Waterman & Sons 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 WASHINGTON ST. 4 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral ar- 
rangements. All grades of burial cases can 
be selected at our salesroom, from the least 
expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard 
wood, quartered oak, mahogany, teak wood, 
silver maple, copper, zinc, steel, outside and 
imside cases. The price of each is marked 


in plain figures. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 


George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 
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.=4| SCHOOL AND HOME GARDENS 


By W. H. D. MEIER 


Head of the Department of Biology and School Gardening, State Normal 
School, Framingham, Mass. 319 pages, profusely illustrated, 80 cents. 


A book that gives definite instruction for planning for planting and caring for plants 
grown in house, yard, or garden. It will prove of invaluable assistance to teachers in 
schools where gardening is taught, to the home gardener, and to all those interested in this 
delightful phase of indoor and outdoor life. 

The titles listed below are illustrative of the interest and value of the chapter contents: 


The Window Garden Biennial and Perennial Flowering Plants 
The Growing of Bulbs in Glasses Wild Flowers 

The Growing of Bulbs in Pots Native Ferns 

Window Boxes Planting Shrubs and Trees 
The Hanging Basket Shrubs 

Selection and Care of Decorative Plants Hardy Climbing Vines 
Planting Bulbs in the Yard Roses 

Plan of the Yard Shade Trees 

The Lawn Fruit Trees 

Annual Flowering Plants Small Fruits 

Perennial Borders The Vegetable Garden 
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Ovo Grist Miu 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 
FOR YOUR DOGS 


ARE LOOKING FOR THE BEST YOU 
WILL FIND IT IN 


SPRATT’S 
Dog Cakes and Puppy Biscuits 


NONE UNLESS 
PURE AND HEALTHFUL GENUINE Ri 


The dogs eat it more readily and thrive 


on it better than other food | 
Try the famous OED GRIST MILL Send 2c stamp for “Dog Culture’ which contains 


¢ valuable information on the feeding, kenneling and 
Puppy Bread for puppies general management of dogs. 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


FREE Factory and chief offices at NHWARK, N. J. Depots 


at San Francisco, Cal.; St. Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, O.; 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON Montreal, Can. New England Agency, Boston, Mass. 
Factories also in England and Germany. 


Charlestown, : - - Mass. 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


